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Natural Gas Consumer Regulatory 
Reform Legislation 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
February 26, 1983 





My fellow Americans: 

Today I'd like to talk to you about a sub- 
ject that touches on all of us one way or 
another—in our homes, schools, at work- 
places, and in the overall economy. I want 
to talk about one of our major energy 
sources—natural gas—and what this admin- 
istration proposes to do to ensure abundant 
supplies of it at reasonable prices. 

As the situation stands now, the American 
consumer is being hurt by government reg- 
ulations that actually contribute to higher 
gas bills. We want to change that. Now, I 
know all too well that energy is a subject 
that some people in public life just can’t 
resist playing politics with. It’s unfortunate, 
but I guess it’s a fact of life, or at least a fact 
of life as we know it in Washington, which 
can be pretty different from hometown 
America. 

Many of you, I’m sure, recall the howls 
that went up when we acted to deregulate 
oil prices 2 years ago. Remember how you 
were told that deregulation would lead to 
skyrocketing prices for the gasoline that 
fuels millions of American cars, or the oil 
that heats millions of American homes? 
Well, the evidence is in, and the doom- 
sayers were dead wrong. 

You don’t have to go any further than the 
nearest filling station to see that prices have 
gone down, not up, since decontrol, just as 
we promised they would. The economic re- 
alities of the marketplace have done more 
to bring down the price of oil than all those 
years of frenetic government regulating. 

I think there’s a lesson here for all of us 
and one that goes a lot deeper than the 
price of energy. Way back in 1824, Thomas 
Jefferson wrote about the difference be- 
tween two kinds of political mentalities. 
Both of them are still very much with us 


today. Here’s what Jefferson said about 
them: “Men by their constitutions are natu- 
rally divided into two parties—those who 
fear and distrust the people, and wish to 
draw all powers from them and those who 
identify themselves with the people and 
have confidence in them.” 

Now, the vast majority of us identify with 
the second group, the one that believes in 
trusting the wisdom of the people rather 
than taking power away from them and 
concentrating it in the other hands. On a 
more personal level, anyone who’s ever 
wrestled with a tax form or had to make 
sense out of a complicated bureaucratic reg- 
ulation knows how costly and time-consum- 
ing government overregulation can be. And 
that brings me back to regulation; in this 
case, regulation of natural gas. 

I’m convinced—and I believe that the 
evidence backs me up—that just as deregu- 
lation of oil has led to a better deal for the 
American consumer, a freer market in natu- 
ral gas will have the same beneficial effect 
for you. So, next week I’m sending the Con- 
gress a proposal for correcting the problems 
that have resulted from past excessive regu- 
lation of the natural gas market. While I’m 
taking this step out of the deep belief in the 
principle involved, there are human reasons 
as well. 

In recent months, thousands of you have 
written to me, to Members of Congress, and 
to State and local officials expressing your 
distress about rapidly rising natural gas bills. 
Some areas of the country have been espe- 
cially hard-hit, and it’s clear that consumers 
are being poorly and unfairly served by the 
existing regulatory system. That system pre- 
vents natural gas producers and their cus- 
tomers from entering into contracts that re- 
spond to market forces, including pressure 
for lower prices that are now possible due 
to plentiful gas supplies and declining oil 
prices. 

Today there’s a surplus of natural gas, and 
oil prices are dropping. These factors nor- 
mally would result in lower natural gas 
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prices. But the regulatory morass has kept 
the marketplace from achieving lower natu- 
ral gas prices. In sharp contrast, the Depart- 
ment of Energy estimates that if our pro- 
posal is enacted, natural gas prices will drop 
by at least 10 to 30 cents per thousand 
cubic feet in the first year. 

The measure I will submit to the Con- 
gress is not a partisan plan, and it resorts to 
no quick political fixes. Instead, our ap- 
proach is a comprehensive proposal that 
can, and I believe will be supported by 
Congressmen and Senators of both parties 
and will benefit the consumers they repre- 
sent. 

Basically, our legislative package will 
allow a freer market for natural gas so that 
there will be real and long-term incentives 
to produce and market abundant gas sup- 
plies at the lowest possible cost, just as gaso- 
line and home heating oil prices have de- 
clined since we deregulated oil. Although 
we believe free markets not only can but 
will achieve these results, we aren’t asking 
you, the consumer, to take that on faith. 

To assure that consumers are protected, I 
have insisted on a provision which reverses 
the present law and provides that until 
1986, there will be a moratorium on the 
automatic pass-through to consumers of in- 
creased gas costs by the gas pipelines, other 
than those caused by inflation, which, as 
you know, has been declining steadily. 

The key to cheaper, more abundant 
energy for ali Americans is a policy that 
combines consumer protection, incentives 
to produce, and efficient, economic use of 
our resources. That’s what our program will 
do. And I look forward to working closely 
with Members of both parties in the Con- 
gress to obtain its passage without delay. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


National Governors’ Association 





Toasts at a Dinner Honoring the Governors. 
February 27, 1983 





The President. First of all, let me just say 
that I’m not used to being up here alone 
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without a hostess at these affairs, but right 
about now Nancy’s getting ready to walk 
into the sound stage at Twentieth Century 
Fox, where the dinner is being held for Her 
Majesty, the Queen of England. So, you'll 
just have to put up with a host. [Laughter] 


Our dinner tonight begins another round 
of discussions between us, a time when we 
can exchange ideas, explain our points of 
view, and work toward closer cooperation. 
Since I’ve been in this office, I’ve benefited 
greatly from your advice and counsel in our 
many meetings with individual Governors, 
your executive committee, and your able 
spokesman, Governor Scott Matheson. I 
hope you found them useful, too. 


The year that’s passed since our last state 
dinner has been a trying one for each of us 
and for all Americans. Our economy suf- 
fered the depths of this recession. Many of 
our citizens lost their jobs, and millions 
found themselves suddenly in need of gov- 
ernment support. Our budgets were 
strained and our administrations sorely 
tested. But by working together, through 
cooperation, with give and take, we’ve 
weathered the worst of the storm. 


And now the economic recovery in 
America has begun. Inflation has plummet- 
ed. Real wages are rising. Industrial produc- 
tion is increasing. Our housing industry is 
rebounding, and our auto industry is on the 
upswing. The Big Three are predicting 
their first year of profits since 1979. One 
company alone is recalling more than 
21,000 workers. 


Interest rates, once crippling our econo- 
my, are half what they were—10% percent 
as of this weekend. And we hope to get 
them still lower. Unemployment has begun 
to drop. Personal savings are building, and 
our overall productivity is up. In fact, our 
leading economic indicators have been up, 
signaling a recovery for 8 out of the last 9 
months. 


I know that times are still difficult. I re- 
member what it was like to be elected Gov- 
ernor and immediately face an enormous 
revenue shortfall. It has happened before. 
But our programs for sound fiscal manage- 
ment, spending control, and tax-rate reduc- 
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tion are based on economic principles that 
consistently produce prosperity. 

Our federalism proposals, designed to 
return decisionmaking to governments clos- 
est to the people, are fundamental to our 
Republic. I would like to thank each of you, 
and especially your federalism negotiating 
team, for the efforts that you’ve made to 
achieve our federalism reforms. 

I hope that in the year ahead we can 
continue to work together in a bipartisan 
spirit in the best interests of all our people. 
We stand at the threshold of great econom- 
ic growth. But I need your help and your 
support if we’re to realize the potential 
before us. 

As Benjamin Cardozo, the Supreme 
Court Justice, once said, “The several states 
must sink or swim together.” The Federal 
Government cannot solve America’s prob- 
lems without your help, just as you need 
assistance from us. Let us act together, so 
that when history looks back on our days of 
decision, it will record that we found the 
courage, met the challenge, and worked as 
one to bring about better days for all 
Americans, in each region and in every 
walk of life. 

You know, we are unique in all the world 
with our exact setup, and that is that we 
were meant to be and must always be a 
federation of sovereign States. I know of no 
other government in the world that main- 
tains this, and I believe it is the greatest 
guarantee of individual liberty that this 
country has. 

So, I thank you for your help and guid- 
ance, not only this week but in the last 
year. And I ask you to join me in a toast to 
continued cooperation between State cap- 
itals and Washington as together we lay the 
foundations for a more accountable govern- 
ment and a more prosperous future. 

Thank you. 

Governor Matheson. Mr. President, we’re 
grateful for your hospitality this evening. 
Many of us have been here many years, and 
this is the seventh occasion for Norma and 
for me. It’s always as delightful and as excit- 
ing as ever. 

And this is especially excellent this eve- 
ning, because normally we come on Tues- 
day night. [Laughter] But you have other 
responsibilities. We thank you for the spe- 
cial attention you have given the Governors 


and their ladies by allowing us to come 
here on Sunday night and join with you in 
this great, traditional event. 

We're here to do the Nation’s business. 
We're working very hard and spent a day 
facing up to the responsibilities that chief 
executives have—budget problems through- 
out the country. You were Governor of 
California. I’m not sure that Governor 
Deukmejian wouldn’t be very happy to 
trade places with you right now with that— 
{laughter|—$1.8 billion deficit which he’s 
coping with. But the States are in serious 
trouble in terms of their economies, and we 
see glimmers of hope, change in the econo- 
my. And we’re grateful for that. And we’re 
here to do the job for all of the people. 

We're grateful for the support, for the 
cooperation and the assistance that you 
have given us as President and the people 
that serve us from the White House. 
Coming from the small State of Utah, I 
think I should point out to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that you successfully garnered 73 per- 
cent of the vote in 1980. And I must tell 
you I was very grateful to win that year. 
[Laughter] But this is a time for all of us to 
work closely together. 

And as chairman of the National Gover- 
nors’ Association this year, it’s our pleasure 
to be here with you this evening and my 
pleasure to offer a toast to the President of 
the United States. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:30 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Natural Gas Consumer Regulatory 
Reform Legislation 





Statement by the President. 
February 28, 1983 





It is a pleasure today to do what we long 
have anticipated: to send to Congress our 
proposal for correcting problems that have 
resulted from excessive regulation of the 
natural gas market. Our goal must be to 
obtain an adequate supply of natural gas at 
a reasonable price. Anything less is not suf- 
ficient and will not solve the problems cur- 
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rently faced by many Americans who 
depend on natural gas. 

In recent months, thousands of people 
have written to me, to Members of Con- 
gress and to State and local officials express- 
ing their distress about rapidly rising natu- 
ral gas bills. Some areas of the country have 
been especially hard hit. It is clear that con- 
sumers are being poorly and unfairly served 
by the existing regulatory system—a system 
which prevents natural gas producers and 
their customers from establishing contracts 
that respond to market forces, including 
downward pressure on prices that other- 
wise would occur as a result of plentiful gas 
supplies and declining oil prices. There is 
widespread agreement that something must 
be done to relieve the regulatory straight 
jacket in which the natural gas market now 
operates. 

The proposal I am submitting to the Con- 
gress today will achieve the needed result. 
It is not a partisan plan, nor does it resort to 
seemingly simple “quick fixes,” which 
would turn out to be neither simple nor 
quick and ultimately would not fix the 
problems. Instead, our approach is a com- 
prehensive proposal that can—and I believe 
will—be supported by Congressmen and 
Senators of both parties and will be benefi- 
cial to the consumers they represent. 

Our legislative package will allow, but not 
require, the parties to negotiate toward a 
free market, so that there will be real and 
long-term incentives to produce and market 
abundant gas supplies at the lowest possible 
cost. In this regard, I note the declines in 
gasoline and home heating oil prices that 
have occurred since we deregulated oil two 
years ago. 

Although we believe free markets not 
only can, but will, achieve these results, the 
American consumer need not take this on 
faith alone. To assure that the consumer is 
protected, I have insisted on a provision 
which reverses the present law by provid- 
ing that, until 1986, there will be a morato- 
rium on the automatic pass-through of in- 
creased gas costs other than those increases 
attributable to inflation, which as you know 
has been declining steadily. 

We believe these ideas offer the best 
achieveable combination of consumer pro- 
tection and efficient, economic use of our 
valuable gas resources. I look forward to 
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working closely with the Congress to obtain 
passage of this urgently needed legislation 
without delay. 


Note: The President’s statement was sent to 
the Congress together with his message 
transmitting the proposed legislation, a 
copy of the draft bill, and a section-by- 
section analysis of the bill. 


Health Care Incentives Reform 
Legislation 





Message to the Congress. 
February 28, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I am today transmitting to the Congress 
legislation comprising the Health Incentives 
Reform program. This legislation reforms 
health care financing policies to constrain 
rising health care costs and to keep high 
quality health care affordable for all Ameri- 
cans. Because of the coming shortage in the 
Medicare Trust Fund, prompt action is par- 
ticularly important. 

This legislative package addresses the un- 
derlying causes of excessive increases in 
health costs: the perverse incentives operat- 
ing in the market for health services. Cost- 
based reimbursement, poorly structured 
cost-sharing, and open-ended tax subsidies 
for health insurance have contributed to in- 
efficiency and inflation in the health sector. 
Our proposals correct these incentives. Our 
plan involves all participants in the health 
care market in restructuring financing and 
service delivery arrangements: providers 
and patients, physicians and hospitals, and 
beneficiaries of public programs as well as 
privately insured workers. Thus it shares 
the responsibility for bringing down health 
care costs fairly among all segments of soci- 
ety. 


The Health Care Cost Problem 


The need for action now is clear. Health 
care costs are climbing so fast they may 
soon threaten the quality of care and access 
to care which Americans enjoy. In 1982 
health care costs went up almost three 
times the national inflation rate. Taxpayers 
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have seen Federal outlays for Medicare and 
Medicaid go up nearly 600 percent since 
1970. Health care funding is one of the fast- 
est-rising expenditures in the Federal 
budget. The cost of health insurance rose 
15.9 percent in 1982, the biggest increase 
ever. Health care costs are consuming a 
growing portion of the Nation’s output: 10.5 
percent of GNP in 1982, compared with 5.9 
percent in 1965. 

The cost of the average hospital stay 
jumped from $316 in 1965 to $2,168 in 
1981. American taxpayers (mainly through 
Medicare and Medicaid) pay a large part of 
those costs: 40 percent of all hospital bills. 

Rising health care costs are a problem 
that affects everyone. The elderly, who are 
covered by Medicare, face the threat of 
catastrophic illness expense, against which 
Medicare offers no protection. The poor on 
Medicaid have seen coverage reduced as 
States have been forced by rising costs to 
make cutbacks. Workers with employment- 
based health insurance have received lower 
cash wages, because of the unchecked cost 
increases for health benefits. Americans pay 
for health care costs in other hidden forms, 
including higher costs for the merchandise 
they buy, since the costs of employee health 
care benefits must be included in the price 
of products. 

As is the case with many of our national 
difficulties, past Federal policy has been a 
part of the problem. These policies have 
thwarted normal incentives for efficiency in 
health care. 

¢ Medicare’s cost-based system has actu- 
ally rewarded inefficiency by paying more 
to less efficient, higher cost hospitals. 

* Cost sharing in Medicare has been 
backwards. Those who are less ill, and could 
act to keep their hospital stays shorter have 
been given no cost incentive to do so, and 
severely ill patients have been penalized 
with high cost sharing and no catastrophic 
coverage. 

¢ Federal tax policy has created a bias 
for high priced medical coverage instead of 
wages, since employer contributions to 
health care benefits are not treated as 
income to the employee. 

¢ Federal health care programs have 
made too little use of competitive bidding 
practices. 


¢ Medicare beneficiaries have been 
unable to enroll in efficient private health 
plans. 

¢ Unnecessary regulations have added to 
higher costs in past years. 


The Elements of Health Incentives Reform 


The Health Incentives Reform package 
contains a number of specific provisions 
which address each facet of our multi- 
pronged strategy. First, it initiates Medicare 
coverage for the catastrophic costs of 
lengthy hospital stays and improves Medi- 
care’s cost-sharing provisions. These reforms 
encourage efficiency while reducing the 
cost burden on the severely ill. 

The plan establishes a prospectively-set 
hospital rate structure under Medicare that 
rewards cost-effective hospital practices. 
This contrasts with the traditional Medicare 
policy of reimbursing hospitals retrospec- 
tively for whatever “reasonable” costs they 
incurred. 

The plan limits the open-ended tax subsi- 
dy of relatively high-cost private health 
plans, which biases employee compensation 
towards elaborate health coverage instead 
of cash wages. 

The plan expands opportunities for Medi- 
care beneficiaries to use their benefits to 
enroll in private health plans as an alterna- 
tive to traditional Medicare coverage. 

The plan freezes payments to physicians 
under Medicare’s reasonable charge system 
for one year at 1983 levels. 

The plan provides for gradual yearly in- 
creases in the Medicare Part B premium 
and deductible once again to cover a suffi- 
cient portion of the program’s costs through 
beneficiary payments. 

The plan expands authority under Medi- 
care for the use of competitive bidding pro- 
cedures and other cost efficient approaches 
for the purchase of laboratory services, du- 
rable medical equipment, and other non- 
physician services and supplies. Further- 
more, payment for durable medical equip- 
ment provided through home health agen- 
cies would be limited to 80 percent, the 
same percentage covered by Medicare 
under other circumstances. 

A provision of the plan will entitle the 
elderly to Medicare benefits on the first day 
of the full month that individuals meet all 
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eligibility conditions. At present, entitle- 
ment begins on the first day of the month 
in which an individual meets the conditions 
for only one day. This proposal is consistent 
with initial Social Security eligibilities for 
individuals who attain age 62. Also, most 
private insurance coverage now remains in 
effect until Medicare coverage begins; thus 
most beneficiaries would not be affected. 

Finally, the plan makes two changes in 
Medicaid. The reduction in Federal pay- 
ments to States authorized by the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 would be 
extended beyond 1984 for an indefinite 
period. The reduction would be cut, howev- 
er, from 4.5 percent to 3 percent. In addi- 
tion, Medicaid beneficiaries would have to 
make nominal copayments for outpatient 
visits and hospital stays. 

Our legislative package contains addition- 
al Medicare and Medicaid provisions to 
strengthen program management, simplify 
requirements for program participation, 
produce savings in program spending, and 
reduce waste, fraud and abuse in these pro- 
grams. 


Medicare Catastrophic Coverage and Cost- 
Sharing Reform 


The “Medicare Catastrophic Hospital 
Costs Protection Act of 1983” improves 
coverage for long and expensive hospitaliza- 
tions and introduces modest coinsurance on 
the initial days of hospitalization. 

The current Medicare Hospital Insurance 
program neither adequately protects 
beneficiaries in cases of prolonged illness, 
nor provides financial incentives to mini- 
mize unnecessary utilization of services. 
Medicare covers only 90 to 150 days of hos- 
pitalization during a spell of illness (depend- 
ing on whether a “lifetime reserve” of 60 
days has been previously exhausted), even if 
additional hospitalization is clearly warrant- 
ed. After the 60th day, cost sharing be- 
comes onerous. Patients pay 25 percent of 
the inpatient hospital deductible ($88/day) 
for the 6lst to 90th day and 50 percent 
($175/day) for lifetime reserve days. On the 
other hand, after a deductible is paid for 
the first day, no coinsurance at all is im- 
posed until the 61st day of hospitalization, 
eliminating any financial incentive for the 
beneficiary to leave a hospital as soon as it 
is medically advisable to do so. 
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The bill provides Medicare reimburse- 
ment for unlimited days of hospitalization 
under the Medicare Hospital Insurance pro- 
gram. At the same time, the bill imposes 
coinsurance for a maximum of 60 days an- 
nually (8 percent of the inpatient hospital 
deductible for the 2nd through 15th day of 
a spell of illness and 5 percent thereafter) to 
encourage beneficiary cost-consciousness 
and the efficient use of health resources. 
The bill also limits to two the number of 
inpatient hospital deductibles that could be 
imposed annually (no matter how many 
spells of illness occur) and reduces the 
skilled nursing facility coinsurance rate 
from 12.5 to 5 percent of the inpatient hos- 
pital deductible. 


Prospective Payment for Inpatient 
Hospital Services Under Medicare 


The “Medicare Prospective Payment 
Rates Act” will establish Medicare as a pru- 
dent buyer of services and will ensure for 
both hospitals and the Federal government 
a predictable payment for services. This 
system of payment can be implemented in 
October, 1983. 

Medicare traditionally paid hospitals ret- 
rospectively determined reasonable costs. 
This system essentially paid hospitals for 
whatever they spent. There were, there- 
fore, weak incentives for hospitals to con- 
serve costs and operate efficiently. It is not 
surprising that under this system hospital 
expenditures have been and are continuing 
to increase rapidly. Medicare expenditures 
for hospital care have increased 19 percent 
annually from 1979 to 1982. The cost of a 
service varies substantially from hospital to 
hospital. 

The Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility 
Act (TEFRA) changed this system of hospi- 
tal reimbursement by placing limits on 
what hospitals could be paid. My proposal 
builds upon the TEFRA improvements. 
This bill establishes a system of prospective- 
ly determined rates which will foster great- 
er efficiency in the provision of hospital 
services. Medicare payments for operating 
costs will be specifically related to the pa- 
tient’s condition, but will not vary from hos- 
pital to hospital (except to allow for differ- 
ences in area wage rates). Rates will be set 
for each of 467 diagnosis-related groups. 
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Capital expenditures and medical education 
costs will be excluded initially from the cal- 
culation of basic payments and reimbursed 
separately. Additional payments will be 
made for unusual cases involving exception- 
ally long hospital stays. 

To the extent that a hospital operates effi- 
ciently it would earn a surplus, and to the 
extent it operates inefficiently it would 
show a deficit. Hospitals with higher costs 
will not be able to pass on extra costs to 
Medicare beneficiaries and thus will face 
strong incentives to make cost-effective 
changes in practices. 


Changes in the Tax Treatment of 
Employer Contributions to Health Plans 


The Health Costs Containment Tax Act of 
1983 is designed to encourage employers to 
provide an adequate level of health benefits 
to their employees, while eliminating the 
open-ended tax preference for health bene- 
fits over cash wages. 

Under current tax law an employer’s con- 
tribution to an employee’s health plan is not 
included in the employee’s gross income. 
This bill will limit tax-free health benefits 
paid by an employer to $175 per month for 
a family plan and $70 per month for indi- 
vidual coverage. These limits will be in- 
dexed to increase yearly in proportion to 
the Consumer Price Index. Employer con- 
tributions above these amounts will be in- 
cluded in the employee’s income and taxed 
(income and Social Security) accordingly. 
Thus, individuals can choose to purchase as 
much health insurance as they wish with 
after-tax dollars, but the tax laws will not 
subsidize the purchase of unlimited health 
insurance. 

Elaborate health benefits funded with 
tax-free, employer-paid contributions are in- 
flationary—they insulate consumers, provid- 
ers, and insurers from the cost conse- 
quences of health care decisions. By doing 
so, they contribute both to the persistence 
of inefficient forms of health care financing 
and delivery and to overuse of health serv- 
ices. The limit on tax-free benefits will help 
to alleviate these problems while allowing 
employers to provide adequate tax-free cov- 
erage to protect an employee against the 
serious financial consequences of illness. 
Employees will be free to purchase more 


comprehensive health care coverage with 
after-tax dollars. 

The proposal will be effective on January 
1, 1984, except with respect to collective 
bargaining agreements in effect on January 
31, 1983, which will not be subject to the 
new rules until the earlier of January 31, 
1986, or the first date on which such agree- 
ment is reopened after January 31, 1983. 


Optional Medicare Voucher 


The provision of the Health Incentives 
Reform package that creates an opportunity 
for Medicare beneficiaries to enroll in alter- 
native health plans is contained in the 
“Medicare Voucher Act of 1983.” 

Last year Congress, with the support of 
my Administration, amended the Medicare 
statute to permit payments on a risk basis to 
HMOs and other competitive medical plans 
that provide Medicare beneficiaries with 
coverage at least as extensive as the Medi- 
care benefit package. The optional voucher 
provision will build on current law by al- 
lowing Medicare beneficiaries to use Medi- 
care benefits to enroll in a wider array of 
private health plans. Medicare will contrib- 
ute an amount equal to 95 percent of what 
it would have cost to care for the benefici- 
ary if he or she had elected traditional 
Medicare coverage. If a beneficiary selects a 
private health plan with a premium lower 
than Medicare’s contribution, the benefici- 
ary will be eligible for a cash rebate from 
the private plan. If, on the other hand, the 
private plan costs more than Medicare’s 
contribution, the beneficiary must pay the 
difference. 

Enrollment in a private health plan will 
be voluntary. Once a year, beneficiaries will 
have the opportunity to switch private 
health plans or to elect traditional Medicare 
coverage. A qualified health plan may be an 
HMO, an indemnity insurer, or a service 
benefit plan. All private plans must cover, 
at a minimum, the services provided under 
Parts A and B of Medicare, and must par- 
ticipate in a coordinated annual open en- 
rollment period. 


Medicare Physician Payment Freeze and 
Hospital Reimbursement Limits 


The other provisions of this package are 
contained in the “Health Care Financing 
Amendments of 1983.” 
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Medicare customary and prevailing 
charges for physician services will be held 
at 1983 levels for one year beginning in 
July, 1984. Under current law prevailing 
charges would otherwise be increased in 
July, 1984, by the annualized 1984 value of 
the Medicare Economic Index while in- 
creases in customary charges would not be 
constrained. This limit is consistent with 
other steps contained in the Budget to 
reduce the structural deficit. 

The Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility 
Act (TEFRA) limited the increase in hospi- 
tal expenditures under Medicare to the in- 
crease in the cost of goods and services hos- 
pitals purchase (the hospital “market basket 
index”) plus one percent. This provision 
amends TEFRA to limit the rate of increase 
in hospital expenditures for fiscal year 1984 
only to the increase in the hospital market 
basket index. 

These proposals are part of a govern- 
ment-wide freeze aimed at reducing the 
Federal deficit. Medicare spending for phy- 
sicians increased by 21 percent in 1982 and 
is expected to rise by 19 percent in 1983 
and 17 percent in 1984. As mentioned earli- 
er, Medicare hospital expenditures have 
grown at comparable rates. In this time of 
fiscal crisis, we must ask all participants in 
the health care market, physicians, hospi- 
tals, and program beneficiaries, to do their 
part in slowing increases in spending. 


Graduated Increases in the Supplementary 
Medical Insurance (SMI) or Part B 
Premium 


This provision will freeze the Part B pre- 
mium at the present $12.20 per month for 
the remainder of 1983, instead of increasing 
it to $13.50 in July as was previously an- 
nounced. The delay coincides with the 
delay in the cost-of-living increase for Social 
Security recommended by the National 
Commission on Social Security. 

In January, 1984, the Part B premium 
will be set at 25 percent—the percentage 
specified in current law—of program costs 
for aged beneficiaries for that calendar 
year. Over the next four years, the Part B 
premium will be increased 2.5 percentage 
points each year, to reach 35 percent of 
program costs for the elderly in January, 
1988. Thereafter, the premium for each cal- 
endar year would be set at 35 percent of 
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program costs (the actuarially adequate 
rate) for the elderly for that year. When 
Medicare began, Congress envisioned that 
the elderly would bear 50 percent of SMI 
costs and the law initially required that SMI 
costs be equally financed by the general 
taxpayer and the users of SMI services. 

By gradually raising the SMI premium to 
35 percent of program costs, this provision 
provides for a more equitable balance be- 
tween general revenue and premium fi- 
nancing of Medicare Part B. 


Indexing the Part B Deductible 


The Part B deductible will be increased 
in January of each year based on annual 
changes in the Medicare Economic Index. 
This provision would maintain the constant 
dollar value of the deductible. 

The 1981 Reconciliation Act increased 
the Part B deductible from $60 to $75. 
Before this amendment, the deductible had 
remained at $60 since 1972, despite a 250 
percent increase in program reimburse- 
ments per aged enrollee between 1972 and 
1981. 

Current law does not provide for future 
increases in the deductible. As a result, the 
initial beneficiary liability for medical serv- 
ices will decrease in real terms over time 
and these costs will be shifted to the Feder- 
al government. Furthermore, the value of 
the deductible as a deterrent to unneces- 
sary utilization will again diminish. 


Other Proposals 


The legislation I am submitting today in- 
cludes other items, all of which are de- 
signed to make Medicare and Medicaid 
more effective and efficient programs. They 
include, among others, proposals for com- 
petitive purchasing for laboratory services 
and durable medical equipment and reim- 
bursement charges for certain Medicare 
services. 


Nominal Medicaid Copayments 


This provision requires States to impose 
nominal copayments on all Medicaid 
beneficiaries for hospital, physician, clinic, 
and outpatient department services. Specifi- 
cally, the categorically needy would have to 
pay $1 per day for hospital services and $1 
per visit for physician or outpatient serv- 
ices. The medically needy would have to 
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pay $2 per for hospital services and $1.50 
per visit for physician services. Beneficiaries 
who are enrolled in HMOs or who are insti- 
tutionalized would be exempt from all co- 
payment requirements. 

First-dollar insurance coverage, such as 
that which Medicaid provides, leaves the 
consumer with virtually no financial incen- 
tive to question the need for services. Serv- 
ices that are totally free are likely to be 
overutilized. If patients share in some of the 
costs, they and their physicians will reduce 
unnecessary or marginal utilization. There 
is substantial evidence that cost-sharing can 
reduce health care costs, mostly by reduc- 
ing unnecessary utilization. 


Budgetary Effect of the Health Incentives 
Reform Package and Other Medicare and 
Medicaid Provisions 


These provisions will have a substantial 
impact on reducing the size of the Federal 
budget and the Federal deficit. In fiscal 
year 1984 this legislative package will have 
a cumulative budgetary impact of $4.2 bil- 
lion: the net Medicare impact of spending 
reductions and premium increases is a 
budgetary reduction of $1.7 billion; Federal 
Medicaid spending reductions amount to 
$256 million, and increased tax revenues 
from the change in the tax treatment of 
employer-paid health benefits amount to 
$2.3 billion. These savings are sustained 
and, in fact, grow in subsequent years. 

The legislation that we are advancing 
today reflects our most thoughtful effort to 
address and reform the basic economic in- 
centives that operate in the health care 
sector. Since health care now represents 
over 10 percent of our Nation’s Gross Na- 
tional Product and is growing as a propor- 
tion of GNP each year, the enormous task 
of structural reform is well worth undertak- 
ing. As I mentioned earlier, we have taken 
great care to devise a legislative package 
that shares the responsibility for such 
reform and the burden of reductions in 
health care financing fairly among all seg- 
ments of our society. The distribution of 
budgetary savings among workers and 
Medicare and Medicaid beneficiaries con- 
firms our efforts in this regard. 

Our need to constrain the growth of our 
national spending for health care in the in- 
terests of a healthy and stable economy is 


urgent. Regulatory approaches to health 
care cost containment tried previously have 
proven ineffective and sometimes counter- 
productive to this goal. I urge you to join 
me in facing the challenge before us and 
consider favorably our approach to health 
incentives reform. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 28, 1983. 


United States Ambassador to 
Switzerland 





Nomination of John Davis Lodge. 
February 28, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John Davis Lodge, of Con- 
necticut, as Ambassador to Switzerland. He 
would succeed Faith Ryan Whittlesey, who 
has accepted the position as Assistant for 
Public Liaison at the White House. 

Mr. Lodge served in the United States 
Navy in 1942-1946 and was in the United 
States Naval Reserve until 1966, as captain. 
He was a law clerk with Cravath, de Gers- 
dorff, Swaine and Wood (New York City) in 
1929-1931 and in 1931-1932, he had an 
individual law practice in New York City. 
In 1932-1942, he was an actor with motion 
picture producing companies in the United 
States, England, France, and Italy. In 1946 
he was with the American Economic Foun- 
dation. In 1946-1950, he was a United 
States Representative from the State of 
Connecticut and was Governor of the State 
of Connecticut in 1951-1955. He was Am- 
bassador to Spain (1955-1961) and to Ar- 
gentina (1969-1974). In 1961-1969, he was 
on speaking tours and engaged in political 
activity. Since 1974 he has been a speaker 
and writer in Westport, Conn. In 1982 he 
served as United States Representative to 
the Thirty-seventh Session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

Mr. Lodge graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1925) and Harvard Law 
School (J.D., 1929). He attended the Ecole 
de Droit in Paris in 1925-1926. His foreign 
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languages are bilingual French and Spanish, 
fluent Italian, and some knowledge of 
German. He was born October 20, 1903, in 
Washington, D.C. 


Sabine River Compact Administration 





Appointment of James B. Furrh, Jr., as U.S. 
Federal Representative. February 28, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint James B. Furrh, Jr., to be 
Federal Representative of the United States 
on the Sabine River Compact Administra- 
tion (Louisiana and Texas). He will succeed 
Lamar E. Carroon. 

Mr. Furrh has operated as an independ- 
ent geologist, primarily in Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Florida, north Louisiana, east Texas, 
and Arkansas, since 1960. In 1954-1960, he 
was employed as petroleum geologist by 
Ohio Oil Co. (now Marathon Oil Co.) in 
Jackson, Miss. 

He graduated from the University of 
Texas at Austin (B.A., 1948; B.S., 1950). He 
is married, has three children, and resides 
in Jackson, Miss. He was born April 13, 
1926, in Marshall, Tex. 


President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped 


Appointment of the Chairman and Four 
Vice Chairmen. March 1, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Harold Russell to be Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped. This is a 
reappointment. 

Mr. Russell currently serves as president 
of Harold Russell Associates. He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Centerville, 
Mass. He was born January 14, 1914. 

The President also announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be Vice Chairmen of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped: 
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B. Elizabeth Tunney will succeed Charles Pil- 
lard. She is presently serving as representative 
for legislation/ political action for the National 
Union Hospital Health Care Employees—1199 
and Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union (International). She resides in Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa., and was born March 5, 1941. 


Anne H. Carlsen will succeed Judith Huemann. 
She is retired administrator and currently con- 
sultant for the Anne Carlsen School for Phys- 
ically Handicapped in Jamestown, N. Dak. She 
resides in Jamestown and was born November 
4, 1915. 

Gerald M. Lorentson will succeed Jayne B. 
Spain. He is serving as president of Concepts 
for Independent Living in Seattle, Wash., 
where he resides. He was born February 25, 
1942 

Walter Y. Oi will succeed Robert G. Sampson. 
He is professor of economics at the University 
of Rochester. He resides in Rochester, N.Y., and 
was born July 1, 1929. 


International Monetary Fund 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate Transmitting 


Proposed Legislation. March 2, 1983 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I transmit herewith a draft bill “to amend 
the Bretton Woods Agreements Act to au- 
thorize consent to and authorize appropri- 
ations for an increase in the United States 
quota in the International Monetary Fund 
and to authorize appropriations for in- 
creased U.S. participation in the General 
Arrangements to Borrow.” 

The proposed bill would authorize an in- 
crease of SDR 5,310.8 million (approximate- 
ly $5.8 billion at current exchange rates) in 
the United States quota in the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), to the level of about 
SDR 17.9 billion; and an increase of ap- 
proximately $2.7 billion in U.S. participation 
in the IMF’s General Arrangements to 
Borrow (GAB), to a new total of SDR 4,250 
million. These proposed increases are part 
of an overall expansion of IMF quotas total- 
ing about SDR 28.9 billion and an expan- 
sion of the GAB totaling about SDR 10.6 
billion. 
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These measures are required now be- 
cause the world economy faces economic 
and financial problems which are without 
precedent in the postwar era. There is a 
natural tendency in time of recession, high 
unemployment and international economic 
uncertainty toward protectionism and fi- 
nancial contraction—reactions which were 
the seeds of the depression of the 1930s. 
The International Monetary Fund was cre- 
ated in the aftermath of World War II, 
largely at the initiative of the United States, 
to provide a constructive counter to those 
tendencies and prevent a recurrence of the 
slide into world depression. 

The IMF remains the centerpiece of in- 
ternational efforts to deal with these prob- 
lems in an orderly and constructive way, by 
supporting its members’ efforts to correct 
their balance of payments problems 
through adoption of sound economic poli- 
cies. However, the IMF’s resources are 
under serious strain. Its ability to commit 
the medium-term financing necessary to 
allow member countries time to implement 
corrective economic policies is likely to be 
exhausted during the course of 1983 or 
early 1984. It is essential that the IMF have 
adequate resources to fulfill its vital respon- 
sibilities. Failure to resolve current world 
economic and financial difficulties in an or- 
derly manner would result in a downward 
spiral of world trade and billions of dollars 
in simultaneous loan losses. This would pose 
a fundamental threat to the international 
economic system, and to the U.S. economy. 
Prospects for the economic recovery and 
expansion necessary to generate new jobs 
would be dashed, not only in the United 
States, but around the world. 

I therefore strongly recommend prompt 
enactment of legislation to give effect to 
the proposed increase in the United States 
quota in the IMF and to the proposed in- 
crease in United States participation in the 
IMF’s General Arrangements to Borrow. 

The world’s current economic problems 
are attributable to several factors, including 
the rapid inflation of the 1970s, the twin oil 
“shocks” of that decade, high interest rates, 
the worldwide recession, and countries’ fail- 
ure to adjust to a rapidly changing world 
economic environment. These develop- 
ments led to a very rapid rise in interna- 
tional lending and a build-up in external 


debt which in some cases, particularly in a 
period when inflation is being brought 
under control, are no longer sustainable. 
Major borrowers abroad are finding it ex- 
traordinarily difficult to find the financing 
needed to sustain economic activity, pur- 
chase essential imports, and service their 
external debts. As a consequence, important 
segments of the United States economy 
and financial system, and a number of coun- 
tries of critical importance to America’s na- 
tional interests, are in a vulnerable position. 
The health of the United States economy 
and the well-being of its citizens are tied 
directly to the recovery and growth of 
other nations. Our own self-interests, there- 
fore, demand that we demonstrate the lead- 
ership required to assure an orderly transi- 
tion in a turbulent world environment. 

The dependence of the United States on 
the world economy has grown rapidly. 
Today, nearly 20 percent of total U.S. goods 
produced are exported abroad. Some 40 
percent of our agricultural production is ex- 
ported. U.S. banks account for about one- 
third of total international bank lending, 
and they rely heavily on foreign sources for 
loanable funds. All told, more than 5 million 
U.S. jobs depend on exports, and those jobs 
in turn depend on healthy markets abroad. 
Foreign trade accounted for four out of 
every five new jobs in U.S. manufactures in 
the late 1970s. Our services trade surplus 
grew more than elevenfold between 1970 
and 1980. Our surplus in high technology 
trade has increased from $7.6 billion to $30 
billion in that period. Combining goods and 
services, estimates show that one-third of 
U.S. corporate profits derive from interna- 
tional activities. Going one step further, our 
trade relationships with the developing 
countries have expanded even more rapidly 
than our overall trade. In the last few years, 
trade with LDCs has accounted for nearly 
40 percent of the overall growth of Ameri- 
can exports. 

Clearly, the United States has a major 
direct interest in assuring a strong world 
economy and a smoothly functioning inter- 
national monetary system. Conversely, 
sharp cutbacks in imports by borrowing 
countries, necessitated by economic collapse 
or inadequate financing, would have a 
direct and damaging impact on not only 
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our financial system but on American work- 
ers, farmers, manufacturers and investors. 
On the banking side, sudden losses on for- 
eign loans would squeeze earnings and cap- 
ital positions. This in turn would impair 
banks’ ability to finance world trade and 
could lead both to a reduction in their abili- 
ty to lend to domestic customers and to 
higher interest rates. 

The IMF plays a key role in helping its 
member countries make the economic ad- 
justments needed to correct their economic 
problems and restore their creditworthiness 
in the world marketplace—adjustments at 
the national level which are the essential 
ingredient of a sound international econo- 
my. The IMF also provides strong support 
for a more open trade environment through 
economic programs which emphasize reli- 
ance on market-oriented economic policies. 

The proposed increase in IMF resources 
is one part of a comprehensive strategy to 
resolve current world economic problems. 
This strategy involves adoption of sound ad- 
justment measures by borrowing countries; 
IMF support in helping those countries 
design their adjustment programs, in for- 
mulating comprehensive financing plans to 
accompany their adjustment efforts, and in 
providing a portion of the financing re- 
quired; continued provision of financing by 
the commercial banking system where bor- 
rowers undertake and implement a sound 
IMF supported economic program; official 
willingness to provide emergency short- 
term liquidity support, where that is essen- 
tial in the interim while IMF adjustment 
and financing programs are developed and 
put in place; and achievement of a broad- 
based, non-inflationary recovery in the in- 
dustrial nations, which will provide expand- 
ing markets and a basis for the adjustments 
borrowers must make. The IMF is at the 
heart of this strategy. It simply must have 
adequate resources to fulfill its vital respon- 
sibility. 

I believe the United States is on the 
verge of an impressive, non-inflationary and 
sustained recovery. Recovery in the United 
States is important to global recovery; but, 
by the same token, failure to deal effective- 
ly with problems facing the international 
economy could quickly undermine our own 
domestic economic efforts and prospects. 
Approval by the Congress of the proposed 
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increases in our IMF quota and our partici- 
pation in the General Arrangements to 
Borrow is a critically important component 
of our program to assure economic recovery 
and growing employment in the United 
States. 

A report of the National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and Financial 
Policies, which provides background infor- 
mation on the proposed increases in the 
U.S. quota in the IMF and in US. participa- 
tion in the General Arrangements to 
Borrow, is being transmitted to the Con- 
gress separately. I strongly urge the Con- 
gress to consider the proposed increases 
promptly and favorably. 

It will be appreciated if you will lay the 
enclosed draft bill before the House of Rep- 
resentatives (Senate). An identical proposal 
has been transmitted to the President of 
the Senate (Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives). 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 
Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr.. Speaker 


of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 


United States Postal Service 





Nomination of John Lathrop Ryan To Be a 
Governor on the Board of Governors. 
March 2, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John Lathrop Ryan to be a 
Governor of the United States Postal Serv- 
ice Board of Governors for the remainder 
of the term expiring December 8, 1989. He 
would succeed Wallace Nathaniel Hyde. 

Mr. Ryan is currently serving as executive 
vice president of Dean Brothers Pumps, 
Inc., in Indianapolis, Ind. He was Charter 
Commissioner and Chairman of the United 
States Postal Rate Commission in 1971- 
1973. He served as a member of the Marion 
County Welfare Board in 1980. 

Mr. Ryan received a bachelor of arts 
degree from Harvard University. He is mar- 
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ried and resides in Indianapolis, Ind. He 
was born July 16, 1921. 


Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations 





Appointment of James S. Dwight, Jr., as a 
Member. March 2, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint James S. Dwight, Jr., to be a 
member of the Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations for a term of 2 
years. He will succeed Eugene Eidenberg. 

He is a partner in the firm of Deloitte, 
Haskins and Sells in Washington, D.C. He 
served as Administrator for Social and Re- 
habilitation Service at the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in 1973- 
1975. He was Associate Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, Execu- 
tive Office of the President, in 1972-1973. 

He graduated from the University of 
Southern California (B.S., 1956). He is mar- 
ried, has four children, and resides in Ar- 
lington, Va. He was born March 9, 1934. 


United States Olympic Committee 





Remarks at a Luncheon in Los Angeles, 
Calif. March 3, 1983 





Thank you very much and—everyone 
except Bob—{laughter|—on account of I 
shouldn’t have to follow that. [Laughter] 
No, I do thank him and I thank all of you 
for a very warm welcome. 

Members of the Olympic Committee, Rev- 
erend Moomaw, Mayor Bradley, Senator 
Wilson, John Naber, Bob Hope, all the dis- 
tinguished guests: 

I have to say one thing about my very 
good friend and my _ minister, Donn 
Moomaw. You know he was a linebacker for 
the Bruins. When I was Governor, I took 
him to a couple of football games in which 
the Bruins were playing. I thought my play- 
ing days were over, but you should sit 
beside him in a stadium when the Bruins 


are playing. It gets to be a pretty physical 
experience. [Laughter] 

But I’m pleased that my pleasant but offi- 
cial duties of welcoming the Queen permit- 
ted me to be here with you today. I must 
admit that every time I visit California, it 
gets harder and harder—and, Pete, you’re 
going to find this out—to get on that plane 
and go back East. Even with the bad 
weather out here, it’s better than most 
parts of the world. 

A few weeks ago, we had a blizzard in 
Washington. Some of the Californians on 
my staff learned what it means to be 
snowed in. Yet even when the temperature 
was below freezing and snow covered the 
ground, believe it or not, joggers were still 
seen making their daily run. Although those 
hardy souls certainly had more tenacity 
than most, they represent a dramatic 
change of attitude that’s taken hold over 
the last two decades. Today, as never 
before, Americans are actively engaged in 
personal exercise and physical fitness pro- 
grams, a health trend we should all encour- 
age. 

Lately I haven’t had as much time for my 
equestrian pursuits—there’s no bridle path 
at the White House—but I work out on a 
regular basis because they do have a gym 
upstairs there. And I'll have to admit I don’t 
have the same caliber of adversary as our 
Olympic athletes, but it does help to stay in 
shape when you're facing the fighting Irish 
in the form of Tip O’Neill. [Laughter] 

Incidentally, I have to inject a little news 
item right here, though—and that was a 
joke. Seriously, I want to—{laughter|—I 
want to be serious a little bit about some of 
our sports back there. 

The Ways and Means Committee, the all- 
powerful committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in an overwhelming, bipartisan 
move has voted 32 to 3 in favor of, and sent 
out to the floor, the social security compro- 
mise plan. And that was Chairman Dan 
Rostenkowski and then the ranking minor- 
ity leader, Barber Conable, and the sub- 
chairman, Jake Pickle. And I hope that the 
full House and Senate will follow their lead 
and protect social security for years to come 
by showing the same bipartisanship. And 
this will also guarantee, I think if they will 
continue on that, a solid economic recovery. 
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Now, I know we’ve got a good number of 
Olympians with us today. Some have been, 
for one reason or another, introduced. But I 
just wondered if all, present and past, of the 
Olympic athletes who are here today could 
stand up so that we can give them a round 
of applause—for what they’ve done, what 
they’re doing and going to do. [Applause] 
The truth is I just really wanted to see them 
all. [Laughter] 

Well, you know, when I was a bit young- 
er, being involved in athletics I, like so 
many others, dreamed about the Olympics. 
I didn’t get very close to them. The closest, 
I think, was at the University of Illinois. It 
was the State track and field championships 
for the high schools of Illinois. I was on the 
880 relay, and I can remember handing off 
the baton to our anchorman. We didn’t win, 
because there was a young fellow that was 
also anchorman on a high school team from 
Chicago: Ralph Metcalfe went on to win 
gold medals in ’32 and in °36 in the Olym- 
pics. 

He and Jesse Owens were very, very spe- 
cial to my generation. I can remember 
what a great source of pride it was when 
they won that day in Berlin and Adolf 
Hitler, with his Aryan supremacy stupidity, 
had to stand up and swallow that stupidity 


when the gold medals were placed around, 


the necks of some of our fine black athletes. 

Ralph Metcalfe and Jesse Owens were 
much more than great athletes; they were 
great Americans. Ralph went on to become 
a Member of the United States House of 
Representatives for a number of years. 

Sports in general and the Olympics in 
particular bring us together as nothing else. 
One of our first great sports heroes was 
John L. Sullivan, heavyweight champion of 
the world at a time in this country’s history 
when there was a great discrimination 
against the Irish. And when Jim Corbett 
finally took his title as heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world. Sullivan, I think, won the 
hearts of his fellow countrymen when he 
said, “I have fought once too often, but if I 
had to get licked, I’m glad it was by an 
American.” 

How can we ever forget the moment 
when another boxer, a young man, George 
Forman, from an underprivileged back- 
ground, proud to be representing our coun- 
try at the Olympics in Mexico City at a 
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time when there was great ill feeling and 
the age 30 was a barrier to some in this 
country and all, and then he—how he had 
it throughout the fight, where he had it, I'll 
never know—but when victory was an- 
nounced and he stood in the middle of that 
ring and suddenly unfurled a small Ameri- 
can flag and stood with that flag raised, it 
was a thrill, I think, for everyone in our 
country, I say it was in the turbulent sixties. 
He showed us that whatever divides us, it’s 
not as strong as what keeps us together. 

And then there were those young men at 
Lake Placid, that team that—their coach 
told them before the game, before they 
went out to meet the Russians, and he said, 
“You were born for this moment. This is 
your moment.” And I think we'll never 
forget the picture of those young fellows 
after that victory there on the ice, those 
young Americans when they certainly were 
not the favorite to win by a long ways, but 
they did. 

Win or lose, we’ve always been proud of 
our athletes. And I think that all of you, 
especially you here at the front table—Don 
Miller and Peter Ueberroth, George 
Moody, and Don Crivellone—can be right- 
fully proud of the part that you're playing. 
You and others who are providing the sup- 
port for our team, as well as those who are 
helping to organize the event itself, deserve 
more than a word of thanks. And I’m happy 
today to be able to extend it to you on 
behalf of the American people. 

I appreciate the magnitude of the task 
that you’ve taken upon yourselves, the 
pricetag for selecting, training, and supply- 
ing your Olympic team, as you've told us, 
$77 million. Raising that money and making 
sure that it’s spent effectively is an enor- 
mous responsibility. And this year Ameri- 
cans are not only supporting their own 
team, but they’re also responsible for the 
games themselves. 

Today you’re part of a noble American 
tradition of direct citizen involvement. If it 
weren't for citizens like you who take it 
upon themselves to support our athletes, 
the American team would be left wanting, 
as it has many times in the past. Unlike 
some other countries, American teams, as 
you well know and as has been told here 
today, do not receive government grants or 
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Federal tax dollars. And that gladdens my 
heart, not just because we’ve got financial 
problems in Washington but because I just 
think that there are a lot of things that we 
were in danger of drifting into a feeling in 
this country that, well, it was always gov- 
ernment’s turn to do it, let government do 
it. And we were beginning to lose, perhaps, 
that wonderful do-it-yourself thing that that 
has always characterized the American 
people. So, I know that you’re going to get 
the job done. 

The task of organizing the games is 
worthy of Yankee ingenuity. With that op- 
erating budget, as you’ve been toid, of 
nearly a_ half-billion dollars, next year’s 
games will show the world what Americans 
without government subsidy can accom- 
plish. These games will reflect the excel- 
lence, the hospitality, and the spirit of ac- 
complishment that are so much a part of 
our way of life. 

I understand that there are already signs 
of the swelling public support. The corpo- 
rate community, as evidenced by you who 
are here today, has stepped forward in a big 
way in, among other things, financing spe- 
cific construction projects needed for the 
games. And I think we’re all grateful for 
this example of corporate citizenship. 

One of the top priorities of our adminis- 
tration has been to encourage the American 
people as individuals, as organizations in 
private and in business life to get more di- 
rectly involved in getting things done, solv- 
ing problems, and helping each other. Pri- 
vate initiative is our most precious Ameri- 
can resource, and it’s as alive today as it was 
when our ancestors used to join in barn- 
raising parties when it was needed for a 
neighbor. 

Preliminary figures for “82 suggest that 
even in a time of severe recession Ameri- 
cans were still willing to contribute gener- 
ously to worthwhile and charitable causes. 
Last year—and we all know how bad last 
year was, and, again, these are just prelimi- 
nary figures—Americans, as individuals, 
contributed $48.7 billion, an increase of 9.4 
percent over 1981. Corporate giving was 
$2.9 billion, and that was 1 percent higher 
than 1981. But in 1982, corporate profits 
were down 22 percent from what they had 
been in 1981, and yet they still improved 
their contributions. 


Well, private sector initiatives succeed 
just as these Olympics will succeed because 
of thousands and thousands of individual ef- 
forts. The Olympic effort has the support of 
people like Jim McKay, Roone Arledge, 
and, yes, Howard Cosell. [Laughter] 

I realize there’s a theory that good news 
isn’t good for the ratings. And I only wish 
that everyone in the media could appreci- 
ate as much as all of you here do the volun- 
tary efforts being taken by the American 
people. So, I suggest that April 17th 
through April 23d—it’s National Volunteer 
Week—that during that week maybe 
America’s heroic private-sector initiative ef- 
forts should be given the attention they de- 
serve. And then if the ratings go down, why, 
they can go back to the bad news. [Laugh- 
ter] 

But on the other hand, you know, there’s 
something that’s not all too bad about that. 
I think it’s great that bad news is consid- 
ered—or the bad events and happenings 
are considered worthy of news; and the 
good deeds are so commonplace in America 
that they’re not news, so they don’t get the 
attention. But maybe we'll just have a few 
days and do that. 

There isn’t any shortage of good stories. 
Bill Verity, who headed my Private Sector 
Initiatives Task Force, told me about 
Monroe, Ohio, a town with a losing high 
school football team. And then, they hired a 
new coach. And he suggested the team’s 
poor showing was, simply put, because its 
players just weren’t as physically strong as 
their adversaries. And he recommended 
building a physical conditioning facility 
complete with weight-training equipment. 
Well, the school board reported they just 
couldn’t afford the $50,000 needed for the 
project. Instead of giving up, the hometown 
barber—a_ live wire named _ Robert 
Youtsler—was brash enough to say, “Why 
don’t we do it ourselves?” And they raised 
the money. And they used volunteer labor. 
And they built the training center. 

And when they were done with that, 
they were so enthused that they repaired 
and painted the boys locker room and re- 
furbished the girls locker room. And then, 
because they figured after all their effort 
they were bound to win, end up with a 
winning team, they recruited a gang of 
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townspeople and painted the stadium. And 
they still weren’t through. They then re- 
painted the school—just one example of 
what can happen when the right spirit of 
“Can do” and “I will” replaces “Let’s wait” 
and “I won’t.” 

There are similar stories right here in 
California, the folks in a rather small town, 
Temecula. They got together and built 
themselves a sports park, held fundraising 
barbecues and dinners. And those that 
didn’t have money, volunteered the time 
and energy. And now the young people of 
that community have baseball diamonds for 
Little League and other sports events, just 
due to what’s traditional Americanism. 

Just one more shining example. Not so 
long ago, I signed a proclamation to make 
March Red Cross Month. Talk about timing, 
in the last few days Californians have had 
tornadoes, hurricane-force winds, earth- 


quakes, floods. And the Red Cross, Salvation 
Army, and a host of other volunteer organi- 
zations have swung into action. 

There is a place in all of this for govern- 
ment, a legitimate place. I, just before I 
came in here today, talked to Governor 
Deukmejian. And I know that the request is 


coming to expand the disaster area of Cali- 
fornia quite sizably and include a number 
of the counties that have been hard hit in 
this recent storm. And I was pleased to tell 
him that old, hardhearted me—{laugh- 
ter}—we will expedite the answer to his re- 
quest. 

But it’s times of trouble that can bring 
out the best in people. We’re seeing that all 
over southern California. These organiza- 
tions are, of course, based on voluntary sup- 
port and represent the best, again, that 
there is about this country. I hope that 
when the winds stop and the floodwaters 
recede, people here in California especially 
will remember what’s been done, and even 
more important, will remember to do their 
part to support these private efforts. The 
job they’ve done in the last few days is 
really something to be proud of. 

Our country has been blessed with 
people who understand that whether or not 
their community will be the decent place 
they want it to be depends on them. And 
we're here today in that same spirit. Mil- 
lions of young people will be watching the 
games, as you’ve been told, young people 
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from all over the world as well as our own 
children, the fiber of tomorrow’s America. 
And I know we won't let those kids down 
and won’t short-change our country by 
doing anything less than a first-class job. In 
a free society, it all depends on us. 

So, I just want to—whatever I can say to 
encourage everyone to do what they can to 
support our team, the American Olympic 
team. 

Years after his triumph in Berlin, Jesse 
Owens was asked if the playing of the Na- 
tional Anthem at the Olympic victory stand 
ceremonies should be discontinued. You re- 
member it wasn’t too many years ago when 
there weren’t any people talking about 
things like that—that playing the National 
Anthem might be provocative. Well, all 
Americans should hear his answer. He said, 
“It’s a tremendous feeling when you stand 
there and watch your flag fly above all the 
others. For me, it was the fulfillment of a 9- 
year dream. And I couldn’t forget the coun- 
try that brought me there.” 

And I thank you for letting me be a small 
part of this ceremony here today. And, Bob, 
I can’t resist telling a little story here that 
also has to do with some gentlemen who— 
three of them arrived at the Pearly Gates 
together and were informed that there was 
only room for one. And they had decided 
inside that the man who participated in the 
oldest trade or profession would be the one 
that was allowed to come in. And a gentle- 
man stepped forward and said, “We know 
that the Lord made Adam and then created 
Eve out of a rib from Adam, and that took 
surgery. And I’m a surgeon, so I guess it’s 
me.” But before he could move in, the 
second one said, “Wait.” He said, “Before 
the Lord did that he worked 6 days. Every- 
thing was chaos and he worked 6 days and 
created the Earth.” “So,” he said, “that 
makes Him an engineer, and I guess that 
calls for me.” And the third one stepped up 
and said, “I’m an economist. Where do you 
think they got all that chaos?” [Laughter] I 
think of that story many times—{laugh- 
ter|—when news and memorandums reach 
my desk and recommendations. 

Anyway, again, thank you for letting me 
participate, and thank you all for what 
you're doing. God bless you all. 





Note: The President spoke at 1:34 p.m. in 
the Biltmore Bowl Room at the Los Angeles 
Biltmore Hotel. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 28 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—a group of Members of Congress; 

—members of the White House staff; 

—members of the National Governors’ 

Association. 

The President left the White House and 
traveled to California, where he stayed for 
the remainder of the week. Upon arrival in 
California, the President went to Rancho 
del Cielo, his ranch near Santa Barbara. 


March 1 

The President and Mrs. Reagan went to 
Santa Barbara Airport for the official wel- 
coming ceremony for Queen Elizabeth II of 
the United Kingdom and Prince Philip. Fol- 
lowing the arrival ceremony, the Queen 
and Prince Philip went to Rancho del Cielo 
for lunch with the President and Mrs. 
Reagan. Plans for a welcoming reception at 
Santa Barbara Harbor and horseback riding 
at the ranch were canceled due to weather 
conditions in California. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress a report on the railroad retirement 
system pursuant to the provisions of section 
1126(a) of the Omnibus Budget Reconcili- 
ation Act of 1981. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited President Kenneth 
Kaunda of Zambia to make an official work- 
ing visit to the United States. President 
Kaunda has accepted the invitation and will 
meet with President Reagan at the White 
House on March 30. 
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March 3 

The President left Rancho del Cielo for a 
trip to Los Angeles where he addressed a 
luncheon meeting of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee. En route to Los Angeles, the 
President viewed from the helicopter the 
areas damaged by winds, rain, and torna- 
does. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan hosted a dinner honoring Queen 
Elizabeth II and Prince Philip at the M.H. 
de Young Memorial Museum in San Fran- 
cisco. The President and Mrs. Reagan re- 
mained overnight in San Francisco at the 
St. Francis Hotel. 


March 4 

The President went to the San Francisco 
Hilton, where he addressed a luncheon 
meeting of the Commonwealth Club. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan went to San Francisco Harbor, 
where they boarded the royal yacht Britan- 
nia for a dinner hosted by Queen Elizabeth 
II and Prince Philip. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 28 


John Davis Lodge, 

of Connecticut, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Switzerland. 


Peter H. Raven, 

of Missouri, to be a member of the National 
Museum Services Board for a term expiring 
December 6, 1987 (reappointment). 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released February 28 
Fact sheet: 
Natural gas consumer regulatory reform 


legislation 


Fact sheet: 
Health care incentives reform summary 


Released March 2 


Fact sheet: 
International Monetary Fund 


Released March 3 


Advance text: 


Remarks at the U.S. Olympic Committee 
luncheon in Los Angeles, Calif. 


Checklist—Continued 
Released March 4 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Commonwealth Club lunch- 
eon in San Francisco, Calif. 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 





Editor’s Note 





The President was in California on Friday, 
March 4, the closing date of this issue. Re- 
leases and announcements issued during 
his visit to California, but not received in 
time for inclusion in this issue, will be 
printed next week. 
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